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To the 


Representatives of 


Governor, and 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religions Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, held in 
Philadelphia, respectfully represents : 

That your Memorialists having been inform- 
ed that an effort is about to be made to repeal 


the 


Act of Assembly passed in the year 1847 
entitled “An Act to prevent Kidnapping. pre- 
serve the public peace, prohibit the exercise of 
certain powers heretofore exercised by Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, 


Aldermen and Jailors, in 


this Commonwealth, and to repeal certain 
Slave Laws,” have been deeply impressed 
with the importance of the principles, hitherto 
held uy p to the world on the subject of human 
viglite, as exhibited in the various acts of the 
Legislature of Pennsy lvania; and desire most 
earnestly that no step may be taken, which 
would lower the standard it has maintained to 
gthis time. 


It has ever been the concern of the people 
of this Commonwealth to promote the advance- 
ment of Freedom and Justice, and in carrying 
out this 


' 
t 


right has been 
is alike 
to the fur- 
ther spread of religious and civil liberty 
It j 


1 
point out 


feeling, a 
taken among its sister 


ous position 


r 
states, which 
honourable to society, and beneficial 

not the « 


Memornialists to 
legislation, 
which, 


esion of your 


he 
tne 


course ol 
the duties 
tives of the people 


or to inter- 
re presenta 
. may devolve upon the exe- 


fere with . as 


cutive and legislative bodies whom wenow ad- 
dress—but we feel it our privilege, and esteem 


it an obligation incumbent upon us, 
age the 


io encour- 
by the authorities of the 
ground she has hitherto taken 
in regard to the question of Slavery, and to ex- 


maintenance 
State, of that hig gh 


press our earnest desire that no measures may 
be adopted, either by the repeal of that act or 
otherwise, which would abridge the 
and guarantees 


elt 
assurances 
already existing, to secure the 


right, of all within her borders. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 


Representative Committee or Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, of the Religious Society aforesaid. 


Joun J. Wuire, Clerk. 


Phila. 1 mo. 31, 1851. 
— 
For Fr a Weekly Intelligencer 
GRAVE STONES. 
The communications which have already 


appeared in the Intelligencer on this subject, 
in my view do not present the true merits of 
it, but rather tend to unsettle and confuse 
minds of readers. The question 


early Friends deemed right, in the circum 





the}; 
is not, what 


stances that existed at the time they acted|which the remains of the departed are laid. 
upon it, but what is right under present cir-|If so, then there can be no question of the pro- 
cumstances. Iam aware that to this it will! priety of adopting a mode of burying the dead, 
be objected that early Friends acted under the| keeping the ground, 


and distinguishing the 
guidance of true wisdom and as principles 


do|graves, in a manner most in consonance with 
not change, that therefore any practice thus/the humanitory feelings of our nature, pro- 
established ought notto change, but this ob-|vided a given observance can be established 
jection does not appear to me to be valid, be-| without incurring the objection before alluded 
cause customs were established and testi-|to, which prevented early Friends from grati- 
formed in consequence of existing fying the same feelings—which they must 
evil customs, and practices in society at large.|have felt, as they are characteristic of human 
For example, (if | read aright) the adoption of|nature in all ages. 

the practice by Friends of using the singular} We have some poor still among us, but as a 
number when addressing a single person,|society we are rich, as the world counts riches. 
perfectly proper in itself, was not|In so far then, ours 


u 


monies 


though situation and circumstances 


adopted because there was any essential evil|jare changed fromthose of early Friends. Other 
in the use of the plural, but because the wick-|changes have also occurred, which have a 
ed custom prevailed in general society o!|jbearing on the subject, but which it is not 


changing the mode of address to different|necessary to, advert to at present. 
persons, according to the rank and position of|in the pecuniary circumstances of the great 
the parties addressed, whereby some wer | body of Friends renders it an easy process to 
designated as mean and ignob le, when others,| raise a fund sufficient to kee p the several bu- 
by the same means, were designated as of; rial grounds of the society in respectable order, 
great consequence, noble, Xc. The difference in|and to furnish for each grave a plain marble 
the quality, size, shape, &c. of the monuments|slab, on which the date of the birth and death 
erected over graves, was made to perpetuate|of the deceased, might be engraved. ‘These 
this unnatura! and unjust distinction. {t was|memorials should be of uniform quality, and 
not the monuments in the one case, nor the|proportioned to the size of the graves, and 
language in the other, that Friends so particu-|should ever be regarded as the sacred right of 
larly objected to (though both doubtless were |all. 

susceptible of much improvement,) but the Itseems to me that some such plan would 
evil purposes they were made to subserve.|be entirely satisfactory, and that the details, 
Friends had hearts to feel for the woes of the|(as other socie ty details are,) might be ar- 
poor and those of low degree, and were disposed| ranged without any difficulty, and in a manner 
to beara testimony against every thing thatten-|entirely unobjectionable. Three conditions are 
ded to increase their degradation. Indeed, obviously necessary to render universally ac- 
they were mostly poor and of low degree them-|ceptable to Frie nds, any general plan. The 
selves—in a worldly point of view—and could | first is the society should be at the entire cost, 
well sympathise with those of the same class\and individuals to none, except by a tax laid 
around them. The extreme poverty of many|and collected in the usual manner. Second, 
Friends, and the persecutions then suffered by|uniformity of practice and design should be 
them, it is probabie, rendered it an impos-| observed ; and third, love and unity should 
sibility for many of them to procure even very| prevail, which alone can cement all together in 
plain grave stones io mark~the spot where the| Christian Brotherhood. 


The change 






remains of the dear departed were laid. Hence. ks 
not wishing to outrage the feelings of these, Williamsburgh, N. Y., 3mo. 12., 1851. 

by anything that could be regarded by them} oe 

as an ostentatious display, the more favored| For Prieads’ Weekly {ntelligencer 

abstained from the establishment of any pr -| There is one consideration connected with 


cedeat which would in any manner hurt the|the subject of Grave Stones that has not yet 
feelings of their poor brethren and sisters.|been noticed—That our burial grounds are 
Thistrue feeling of brotherhood inade all wil-| held in common with Orthodox Friends in most 
ling to sacrifice, and induced that self-denial|country places, and that their discipline is 
with respect to grave stones and perhaps|against the measure is well known; did ours 
other things) which the circumstances that sur-| permit, and theirs prohibit,a door would be 
rounded them, alone made necessary. lopened for contention between two parties pro- 
W hat then is right and proper to be observ- | fessedly following him who is called the “ Heal- 
ed in the Wurial of the dead? Should any res-jer of breaches, and the Restorer of paths to dwell 
pect be paid to the remains of the departed,|in May our veneration for the dead, how- 
other than to deposit them in the earth? The fu-|ever much we may love or honour them, never 
neral isrendered an occasion of interest and in-| induce us to take a step that would tend direct- 
struction to the living. If this immediate re-|ly to produce discord among the living. A 
|membrance of the departed and the conse-| blessing was pronounced upon the * Peace 
cration of the event of the departure of one|Makers.’’ Let this and the carrying out all 
from among us,can be the occasion of indu- ithe Christian virtues commemorate my name 
cing salutary reflection and counsel, may not|to succeeding generations ; or let it die when the 
the perpetuation of the remembrance also|dust returns to dust as it was, and the soul to 

prove salutary? And may not subsequent! (sod that guve it. Few that have lived fifty years 
reflection be quickened, and more profitable.| have had more to feel in this particular than 
\by appropriate memorials of the places in! myself, having witnessed the severing of every 
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ties held most dear by mortals—but I have 
learned submission to the divine will in many 
things, and this is not the least among the num- 
ber, that when he calls for the treasures lent, 
they be resigned without a murmur, and fol- 
low the spirit to the eternal world. I Jove that 
endeared affection that clings to the earthly 
tenement, and know it is not in our power al- 
ways to leave the object that was truly bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh when we would, 
and turn to the liberated spirit, that has been 
freed from the clogs of earth, and soared away 
to the blissful abodes, to rest forever in the pre- 
sence of the Eternal. Whatis not attained 
we may press after. QO! how interesting 18 
that assembly, we humbly hope our departed 
friends and relatives have joined. * The small 
and the great are there, the infant, the maiden, 
the blooming youth and the man of grey hairs. 
‘There, too, there is unbroken tranquillity, no 
voice of the oppressor is there, and the servant 
is free from his master.””. When I dwell upon 
the sublime and ever-enduring, I seem raised 
above, and carried over all that can change— 
and the spirit’s language is :— 
To Jesus the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone; 
O! bear me, ye Cherubims up, 
And waft me away to his throne, 


for there is but one language there and all un- 
derstand it. 

Had the Almighty sanctioned monuments 
placed over his servants, would he have called 
Moses uway from the midst of the people to 
die alone—and buried him where no man 
knoweth his sepulchre unto this day? It was 
enough to know that he lies in a valley in the 
land of Moab, over against Bethpeor. 

A LOVER OF PEACE. 

3d mo. 2d, 1851. 

—>——— 
Extract from Baltimore Discipline, 1794. 
GRAVE STONES. 

“Tt appears to this Meeting, to be wrong 
and of evil tendency, to have hewn or carved 
Grave Stones, or any other sort of superfluous 
or ornamental Monument, over or about the 
graves in any of Friends’ burying grounds.” 

Ohio Discipline 1819. 
“Friends are also enjoined, to maintain our 





wayman crossing his path, demanded his purse; ertions of lenity, an unhappy being is stopped 
the assailant was a youth, whose agitated in his career of iniquity. 

frame visibly betrayed the perturt ation of his’ Is it not worthy of consideration, whether it 
soul. Fothergill expostulated, but the unfor- would not be of much more utility, viewed asa 
tunate invader persisted in his demand. “Thou political object only, for every government Ne) 
art,”’ said the humane physician, “in the morn- endeavor to reclaim, instead ot cutting off in the 
ing of life, and unhackneyed in the walks of midst of their days, those who have but just 
vice; thy mind is abhorrent to thy present/entered the devious walks of vice! 

course; extraordinary circumstances must have ( “ONSTA NTIA. 


conspired to drive thee upon so desperate an —>— 

expedient; here is what may answer thy pre- Remarkable circumstance of a colored man, 
“6 , £ a . ee ’ 

sent exigencies,” and he presented his purse.| of which Zacharias Dicks of North Caro- 


“This is no place for particular enquiries, but, lina was an eye witness. 
my name is Fothergill. | practice physic in About the beginning of the Jate troubles in 
London ; possibly thou may’st have heard of America, before any of the armies had been in 
me; if thou can put confidence enough in me, Carolina, a negro man named Pompey, who 
call on me there, my lodgings may easily be/had lately been brought from Guinea, and 
found, and J promise thee Lil be thy friend.’ could hardly speak plain English, being then 
How dignified are the steps of aman seek- jn the capacity of a slave to Josiah Patterson, 
ing to reclaim, by such extraordinary efforts, a Friend belonging to the monthly meeting of 
too, a fellow creature posted in the high road Deep River, North Carolina, had one night a 
to destruction. dream, or vision, wherein he saw a very won- 
Some mornings after, the good Doctor is derful appearance, which he understood was 
seated at the breakfast table; a stranger very |Christ, who commanded him to go among the 
|importunately requests to see him; he supposes people called Quakers, and caution them in 
ja patient; his humane feelings are immediately his name, to be still. 
lengaged. It was indeed a patient; his disease, | In the morning Pompey appeared uncom- 
however, of the mental kind. The son of ad-!}monly affected, and queried of his master what 
versity presents. ‘I come, sir, relying upon, Christ was, which Josiah endeavored to ex- 
land confiding in the fame of your unsullied plain to him as well as he could. ‘The negro 
| virtues.’ And he prostrated himself at hisfeet:|then related in a very weighty manner, 
‘they instantly retired to a private apartment, what he had seen, and the message he had re- 
and the unpracticed culprit unbosomed him-|ceived, desiring liberty to go amongst Friends 
self to this excellent man.—“An erroneous and publish it. 
education, sir, has been the source of my ruin.! ‘his made such an impression on the 
My father bred me a gentleman, yet in that! mind of his master, and some other Friends who 
character it was not in his power to support! were present, that it was thought best to leave 
jme. I was early initiated into a life of dissipa- him at liberty, to perform what he believed to 
tion, and amid the licentious round, 1am strip-!be required of him. 
'ped of every farthing; no friendly hand pre-| A Friend mostly accompanied him in the 
sents; the walks of rectitude are barred against|service; and he went from house to house, 
|me, nor is there an avenue which I can enter. and visited nearly all the families of Friends 
| But one alternative remained ; either to arm'belonging to the monthly meeting of Deep 
{myself against my own life, or point the pis- Riverand New Garden, and also such meet- 
tol at the breast of another. A love of exis-|ings as fell out in the course of his visit. 
tence prevailed, and I have assaulted with im-| When he came to a house, he would have 
pious despair, the man on whom the welfare the family called together, and after they were 
of a very large portion of my fellow creatures collected into stillness, he would arise, take off 
|depends. Yet my reliance on your honor, sir, his hat, and in an awful manner, deliver his 
jis implicit, and if by your means I could be message in these words.—* Friends be still, 
placed any where out of the knowledge of Christ must be honoured.” 
—— 






























testimony against affixing monuments of any|those who have witnessed my misfortunes, 
description to graves, for the purpose of distinc- where I might obtain support, my obligations 
tion, in any of our burying grounds;and if any t0 you would be eternal.” 
yet remain therein, that they be forthwith re-| White robed mercy still triumphed in the 
moved ; and that they avoid the imitation of the| bosom of the doctor. 

custom of wearing, or giving, mourning habits, After some deliberation, he proposed to the 
and all extravagant expenses on account of the young man some honorable employment 
interment of the dead.” jabroad. He said he could have no objections, 
|provided he could be taken out of the country 
|which had witnessed his misfortunes. The man 
of feeling rejoined, he would consider what 


|might be done forhim. This he did effectually, 
How say they that scandal is always an ap-/for by his interest, in the course of a few days, 
pendage to the Tea Table: that its subjects! he was provided for in the East India Company. 
are ever drawn from the very reprehensible The station of the young adventurer was lu- 
and poisonous source of defamation? [ am|crative ; two or three years enriched him be- 
happy that L have seldom been able experi- yond his utmost hopes, and he returned pene- 
mentally to acknowledge the propriety of this trated with the deepest sense of his patron’s 
assertion. This afternoon hath been one of benignity. Once more he prostrated himself at 
the many which I have seen devoted to recount: the feet of the doctor: “Take sir, take the life 
ing deeds of worth. Among other exalted of the man you rescued from destruction.” 
characters and memorable anecdotes, the cele-| ‘The comments upon this anecdote, so much 
brated Doctor Fothergillhas been introduced. to the honor of Dr. Fothergill are obvious, and 
He figures in the line of the gentle virtues; it the result such as reason would teach us to ex- 
vibrates sweetly upon my ear in the recital, pect. 


ee 
For Friends’ Weekly Intslligencer. 
THE TEA TABLE, 


and I will, by transcribing it, infix the sub-| A useful member of society is restored to — 


stance at least upon the page of memory. his family, to his friends, and to himself, a good 
He was upon the road and alone; a high- citizen is saved to the State, and by proper ex- 


Extracted from Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
EARTH EATING. 

It has long been known that in times of scar- 
city. certain savage nations have been in the 
habit of eating earth, either by itself or mixed 
with their other food, in orderto eke it out. 
Humboldt, in his recent edition of the “Aspects 
of Nature, makes the following observations 
upon this point: 

“The earth which the Otomacs eat is an 
unctuous, almost tasteless clay, true potter's 
earth, (Ehrenberg detected infusoria in it,) of 
a yellowish-gray color. They select it with 
great care, and seek it in certain banks on the 
shores of the Orinoco and Meta. They distin- 
guish the flavor of one kind of earth from that 
of another—all kinds of clay not being accep- 
table to their palates. They knead this earth 
into balls measuring from four to six inches in 
diameter, and bake them before a slow fire un- 
til the outer surface assumes a reddish color. 
Before they are eaten the balls are again moist- 
ened.” During the intervals of the periodical 
swellings of the rivers the fishing is stopped,* 





*These savage people obtain their fish by shooting 
them as they rise, with a bow and arrow, with infinite 
dexterity. 
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and the Otomacs fortwo or three months are 
deprived of their ordinary means of subsistence 
—fish and turtles. They then devour enor- 
mous quantities of earth. Humboldt found in 
their huts considerable stores of these earth- 
balls piled up in pyramidal heaps. 

An Indian wil! consume from three quarters 
ofa poundtoa pound anda quarter of this food 
daily, and in fact it constitutes their main sup- 
port during the rainy season. So partial do 
they become to this food, that even in the dry 
season, when there is abundance of fish, they 
still partake of some of these earth-balls by 
way of a bonne bouche after their regular meals. 
Ifan Otomac be asked what are his winter pro- 
visions—the term winter in the torrid parts of 
South America implying the rainy season—he 
will point to the heaps of clay in his hut. It is 
often necessary in other tropical countries to) 
shut children up, so as to prevent their running | 
into the open air to devour earth after recent} 
rain. ‘The Indian women,” says Humboldt, 
“who are engaged in the river Magdalena, in 
the small village of Banco, in turning earthen-! 
ware pots, continually fill their mouths with 
large lumps of clay, as I have frequently ob- 
served, much to my surprise. ”” ° 
negroes 


In Guinea the 
eat a yellowish earth, 
which they call caouac ; and when they are 
carried as slaves to the West Indies, they even 
endeavor there to procure for themselves some 
similar species of food, maintaining that the 
eating of earth is perfectly harmless in their 
African home. It appears. however, that this 
luxury is not so harmless, for the West Indian 
planters forbid it to their slaves, whose health 
was becoming impaired thereby. Yet the 
treat could be altogether forborne, and a 
species of reddish-yellow earthy substance was 
recently sold in the market of Martinique. So 
passionately fond do these poor creatures be- 
come of this singular food, that no punishment 
can prevent them from devouring it. In the 
island of Java earth-cakes are sold ascommonly 


are said to 


' 
as 


n 


t 


as tarts in the streets of our towns in Britain. 
In Samarang, a species of edible earth is 
fully prepared inthe form of tubes, resembling 


1 


te 
tasle= 


sticks of cinnamon; and in Popayan we are 
told that calcareous earth is sold in the streets 
as an article of food for the Indians. ‘This is 
eaten together with the Coca, the leaves of a 
tree which have an intoxicating property 
Humboldt remarks that this practice olf e 
earth is common throughout the whole of the 
torrid zone, among the indolent races who in- 
habit the most beautiful and fertile regions of 
the earth. 


The practice is not, however, confined tothe 


southern regions of the globe. In Finland, 
earth is mixed with the bread. It consists, 
says Humboldt, of empty shells of animalcules, 


so small and soft, that they break between the 
The in- 
habitants of Swedish Lapland are also in the 
habit of mixing with their food in ti: 
dearth a peculiar substance resembling earth, 
wi s found under a bed of decayed moss. 
This they call Berg or mounta n-meal. On 
examination with the microscope, it has been 
found 


teeth without any percept ble noise. 


nes of 


ich 


to consist almost entirely of minute or- 
ganized forms, the presumed pres¢ nce of or- 
ganic matter in which has been considered to 
form the chief of the useful properties of the 
substance as an article of food. Ina letter 


written to Stanislaus Julian by a Chinese mis- 
sionary, an acconnt is given of a substance 
called Fossil-flour by the Chinese. In times 
of great dearth it is sold ata certain rate per 


ed with wheat or rice-flour, and flavored with 
salt or sugar. It was only had recourse to in 
times of great scarcity. Those who partook of 
it generally complained of a weight at the sto- 
mach, and other uncomfortable feelings. It is 
said they could subsist on it, mixed with other 
food, for two months, when without it the same 
quantity of food would only last for one month. 
Examined by the microscope, this substance 
was also found to consist of the remains of or- 
ganized beings. Thus, then, the microscope 
discloses to us the singular fact, ascertainable 
by no other means, that in these remarkable | 
instances—that is, in all which have been care-| 
fully examined—of the adoption of mineral 
food in times of scarcity, mankind in its radest 
state have been singularly directed to a choice 
of a similar material. 
coulis 
From Friends’ ReView—copied by request of the Author. * 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


It is said by some that “religious conversa- 
tion is the bane of the world,” and that religion 


























who, with little religious experience are free, and 
forward to converse on the subject. 

| The youth in social intercourse with their elder 
and sober friends are sometimes disappointed at 
not finding their conversation more religiously 
instructive. I have heard it observed by such, 
in allusion to those occasions, even that in com- 
pany with the religious, loss was sustained—their 
conversation tending more to the drawing of the 
jmind /rom than to good. The nearer we live to 
the Lord, the more heavenly will our conversa- 
ition be. 

The language of the Bible is, “Ye shall lay 
up my words in your hearts, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in the house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” A. 


— > 
TRIAL OF HYDROGEN GAS FOR LIGHTING, HEAT- 
inc, &c. 


Parts, Dec. 19, 1850. 
I received an invitation the other day to wit- 


should not be a topic of common conversation.—|ness the trial of gas manufactured by water. 


Those sayings, in the sense in which they pro-| 
bably were delivered, are no doubt correct. Those 
whose life is in doing their Heavenly Father’s 
will, are few; consequently there are but few who 
are capacitated to converse to advantage on reli-| 
gious subjects. “A branch cannot bear fruit ex-| 
cept it abide in the vine.” The conversation of 
the assuming, upon any subject with which they 
ire unacquainted, is unpleasant; on religious sub- 


jects, painful and injurious—and I believe that 


many who have in part submitted to the touches'| 
of the Grace of God, have suffered great loss by| 
injudiciously relating their experience, and by 
conversing with little or no religious feeling upon| 
subjects relating to their present and eternal 
peace, } 

Controversies on faith and doctrine, by those 
who differ, no doubt, are generally pernicious ; 
commonly leaving the defenders of their peculiar 
creeds further separated in love and charity, if 
not in sentiment, at the conclusion of their dis- 
cussion, than they were at the commencement. 

But those truths have no force against the pro-| 
priety of religion being a topic of conversation 
with those who have so far experienced an over- 
coming that their delight is in the law of the 
Lord. To some of these all other conversation 
is insipid. But even these, and the cause which 
they espouse, may suffer loss by religious conversa- 
tion if the watch and guard against the entrance 
of self is not strictly kept. For without watch- 
ing unto prayer we can neither advance Zionward 
ourselves, nor be a he lp to others on their journey 
thitherward. ‘He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.’ 

It is sometimes said that pious parents are de- 
ficient in giving religious instruction to their chil- 
dren. The lack of such instruction must proceed 
from a deficiency of religious attainment in the 
parents themselves. This is evident from the 
nature and disposition of man; if our delight is 
in the treasures and pleasures of the world, we 
desire and assist those to whom we are nearly 
iched, to participate in the same enjoyments 
And should a man of business having a brother 
similarly engaged, whom he loved 
parents perhaps generally do their children, ) 
make a discovery that would materially add to 
his profit, he would without delay most assuredly 
impart to this brother such instruction as would 
enable him to profit thereby. ‘ From the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” I have 
sometimes questioned whether some religious 
Friends, partly for want of being more religious, 


att 


as himself, (as 


pound. It is used in the form of powder, mix-|had not fallen into the opposite extreme of those| which wereexpeditiously cooked. While this 


As this subject has caused much curiosity in 
the United States lately, and ended in what the 
French call a canard, hoax, it may be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Ledgerto have a com- 
plete account of what was pronounced by all 
presenta satisfactory solution of the great ques- 
tion, whether gas manufactured from water, 
can be used for the purpose of light and heat. 
Accordingly, I give every detail asl witnessed 
it. 

In the environs of Paris is a manufactory. 
Entering the premises, we were first shown a 
room of the size of an ordinary drawing room, 
in which were suspended several burners. ‘The 
only difference in the arrangement from the 
ordinary gas-burner was that round each lamp 
flame was placed a platinum wick, about an 
inch anda half in Jength and about an inch or 
so in diameter. The flame itself was blue and 
dullish, but by the insertion of the platinum 
net-work, (which is round and open at the top,) 
the platinum became splendidly luminous: and 
all the burners together cast such a light that 
the tints of blue and green on paper, which 
are confounded ordinarily at night, could be 
distinguished, and the delicate shade of a light 
straw color adequately discriminated.— W heth- 
er the platinum is prepared in any special way, 
was not said: but the net-work is exceedingly 
light, and of course, inexpensive. Upon a 
shelf was a stove about 18 inches high and five 
across, to which was attached agas-pipe. ‘This 
stove could be carried about, and the small lea- 
ther pipe, connected with the main pipe, attach- 
led to it. The stove requires no chimney, for 
the gas being free from smoke or color it can burn 
inany room. Inachimney-place there were 
a number of jets of the gas, which gave outa 
strong heat capable of being regulated by sim- 


ply turning them off or on as required. In an 
adjoining room wasa gas heater, where no 
flame was perceptible, the heat being conduct- 


ed from beneath. In a kitchen was the gas- 
metre ; and there in kitchen range or oven 
were placed the different utensils over 
flames, whose intensity could be regulated by 
turning off or onthe gas in the required quan- 
tities. The gas-pipe of leather was then appli- 
ed to the hollow handle of a gridiron, each bar 
of which was perforated at equal distances with 
holes of the size of a pin’s point. By a turn 
of the hand the gridiron presented a magical 
appearance ; it flamed up with blue lights, 
and over them were placed some mutton-chops, 


gas 
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was going on, water was being heated by the|/ple and cheap method, makes pure hydrogen. | ously in the last century to bring about @ 
gas, and the company was treated to some hot)Steam is passed ioto an air tight iron retort, 
punch. In justice tothe gridiron, it must be exactly like those in gas establishments ; the ; f 
: Ts ; forward to an 
mentioned, that it can be turned on its side,' bottom of the retort, covered with a layer ot|'° induce slaveholders to look fo t 


terinination of the iniquitous slave trade, and 


and thus pre senting a perpendicular front, it\charcoal, to the depth of an inch or so, the re- early period for prospective Emancipation. 
can be used for roasting. A cook by this|:ort is heated to a bright red, and carbonic acid|[p this righteous work they succeeded in 
means could place a vertical gridiron on ajand hydrogenare produced. The chemical ac- 
handsome center table, and with a tin-kitchenjtion is simple ; the oxygen of the water com-| h aa 
before it, with goose, turkey or pig therein,|bining with the charcoal, forming carbonic| from that time to the present they have con- 


preside over her work while reading a novel acid, aed passing with the hydrogen into a sistently and steadfastly endasmveved to ame- 


or working at cruels ; forthe ordinary stooping, chamber containing lime. Here the carbonic! |igrate the condition of the coloured race, and 
perspiring, fuss and litter are done away with. /acid combines with the lime, forming carbonate | 
In a word, the most disagreeable household 


\Pe snnsylvania soon after the Revolution, and 


to spread the principles of justice and mercy 
of lime, and the pure hydrogen being liberate -d,| 


details, which require despised drudges to per- passes off. The advantages of this. manufac.|#mong those who still cling to the inherited 
form, are obviated by this means. Of course|ture over that of coal or oil gas, in point ol ‘prejudices of position and education on this 
there is no getting in of coal or wood ; no dust) method and expense, are too upparent to be subject. 
or dirt created thereby; no smell; no poison-\ dwelt upon. 

ous exhalation. All you have todo isto have, [ have given you this account, believing it} 

A pipe from the gas manufactory in your cellar,| would be interesting, and [ trust intelligible, have been broached, and pushed to an extreim- 
with gas conductors as at present, and your 
fuel and oil and candles are laid in for year in 
and year out. ‘I'he ordinary dry heat of an- 
thracite is obviated. The great, the immense 


Although, in recent times, new doctrines 


even to those of your readers who are not ac-|ity, which neither the dictates of religion nor 
juainted with chemistry. ‘The apparatus is s0|the obligations of moralit ty can justify, we be- 
simple that it may be as with the exception 
of the platinum wick, any laboratory, and ; 
desideratum of a moist atmosphere, that infinite the method will, I ae be put to the test by |tenor of its way, embracing every right op- 
superiority of the Kuropean climate over our some of your scientific friends, so as to satis!y|portunity to advance its testimony against 


own Kurope being washed on the North, the mselves, and convince the public that it is Slavery ; : standing aloof from the agitations 
South and West, and partially on the East, by| what the inventor claims it to be. 


oceans) may perhaps be secured for the health Patents 


lieve our Society has still maintained the even 


ssicses heeeek beatae Gee alt ties diabiis of the fanatic on the one hand, and equally 
é p Se ot le e { € . 


of the population in door by this means ; for the|tries of Europe, and for the United States, and eschewing the machinations of the politician 
gas being made from water, resolves itself to/in Manchester it is said the work 
water. By putting achina plate over the flame. successfully commenced. In the course of a 
I could detect moisture, and the accretion was| month, a Philadelphia gentleman, now in the 
paipable. Dry heat is an ene my to beauty; city, will return home with the re quisite au- 
our women, by common accord, should have a thority from the Patentee, to introduce the of turmoil and excitement through which the 
domestic atmosphere which m 1y give them the manufacture of Hydrogen for light, &c. 
advantages of the English fog, where ladies' the United Staes.t question so near to the heart of the philanthro- 
are in no hurry to growold, the sun being kept 


has been/|on the other. Instances, and not a few, to 
the contrary, have undoubtedly occurred— 


it could not well be otherwise, amid the scenes 


iuto|country has passed, in the disposition of a 





s members have 
out, and the atmosphere breathed being gener- = pist ; but, for the most part, it 


ally moist. The parlor and kitchen experi- E RILEN wDS? INTE L LIGENC K R. remained steadfast to the principles which ac- 
ments being over, we adjourned some 100 feet tuated the labours of their predecessors in the 
to the gas factory. Here it was shown how it) PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 22 


2, 1851 
could be manufactured on a grand scale by a| ~~ tase ee eee eee ; Met A the 
r ¢ > . - , . Df . ) 
( ompany. A brick furnace about 12 feet : ; judgment, not to coerce the will; to reach 
square contained the retort, &c. &e. An ‘We publish, in our paper of this week, a witness against evil in the hearts of their 
ordinary gas establishment with a conductor,| memorial from the Representative Committee, erring brethren, instead of closing up the 
will answer for the manufacture ofthis new or Meeting for Sufferings, recently sent to avenues to Truth by misrepresenting and de- 
agent. ; ; : 
g the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


cause. They have sought to convince the 


~ a , As the doc- :j i ives 
I'he inventor told me the expense of heating é he doc- nounc ing their motives. 


a drawing-room was about a sous, one cent a “Ment may be read by some not acquainted, It is now greatly to be feared that, in the re- 
day. In regard to light, the expense was, he 


with the position of the memorialists, it will action which is taking place after the national 
26 t “he 2 SP the . ° a he ~ ‘ 
said, as 6 to 26 in favor of the cheapness of the be well to state that the body from which! settlement of issues madly ingrafted on the 
water gas over the gas now in use. I suppose t t sot tat f the Y ° ae : “self 
it emanates is the representative PaT-' cause . s caus se av 
the account will make a fluttering among the ' representative of the Year- cause of emancipation, this cause itself may 
ian ; 
gas, not to say the coal companies. I give ly Meeting of Philadelphia, and the authorized retrograde. 


every thing as I witnessed it, which astonished exponent of its views and feelings. 
yrese i , se sre . : 7 * 

all present. The party present were Mr. San Yearly Meeting comprises about twenty thou- It will be seen, on its perusal, that Friends 

ford, Secretary of the Legation, Mr. Sykes of % 


Philadelphia ; Mr. Alfred Moss of Philadelphia ; sand citizens, of aclass of Christians, long, and have no desire to interfere with the course of le- 


Mr. Corey of Cincinnati; Mr. B. Phillips of we hope, favorably known to the community gislation, nor to point out measures for the 
Philadelphia; Mr. Haskell of New-York, and at large. adoption of those whom they address. ‘Their 
others ; among whom there was but one opin- ‘ 


r : cad When itis remembered that the province of concern is, to exhort the rulers of the State 

ion o surprise and admiration. Pe a vith sof ite Si a . otal i the 
Asa heating agent, its powers were fully ~ °O™SY!vania, with some o its neighbors, was not to recede from the principles and the po- 

tested. A room was heated by the gas in a founded and principally settled by their an- sition which have been the glory of Pennsyl- 


very short time. The heat was of the most'cestors, and that, for about seventy 
agreeable kind, as has been before said; the ; 


Ve think it very possible that the effect of 
combination with oxygen producing water, and . ; ? a yon re 

preventing that dryness which always accom- e™™ment with a reputation for peace ané prob- this memorial from the whole body, speaking 
panies our furnaces. In this point of view j ity never paralleled in history, we think this by itsofficial organ, will be somewhat lessened, 


From such an apprehension, no 
This doubt, has originated the present memorial. 


years of vania among its sister communities. 
its existence, these controlled the infant gov- 


presents immense advantages on the score of memorial fully entitled to consideration and from the fact that various subordinate meet- 
ealth anc economy. : ae iE 

health anc ’ respect. Nor do we doubt that it will receive ing in the country have also addressed the 
As to the means of the preparation of the ad : . ; : 

gas : such from the constituted authorities of our Legislature on the subject of slavery. Such 


A number of methods have been suggested State. 
by chemistry, most of them from the decom- Friends mar the labours of the Society in its intercourse 
position of water; but they have been here- were the Gret te cle - bt . .; i X nen h 
ielleen-teneaiel cethes: ox late: anguciciante fir 0 ear their skirts from with public bodies. Much allowance, per aps, 
more interesting as to theory, than capable of the practice of holding their fellow men must be made for the engrossing character of 
a practical application. Mr. Gillard, by asim- in bondage. That they 


unauthorized communications only tend to 
It is sufficiently well known, that 


laboured assidu- this testimony in the affections of the ardent 
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and ill balanced mind. Yet, nevertheless, man of this county seek in Mexico, the West|a very appropriate back-ground it makes to vari- 
nothing can be more evident than this, that the Indies or Africa, those privileges and means|°US Pictures of the horrible—prisoners (for “con- 





. ‘ . » 80 calle ) ele rears sti gy 

frequent remonstrances and petitions forced of happiness which the unjust laws and cus-| ne? ieee —_— a 
upon our legislators, tend to weaken the voice toms of our country deny him, ling in a workhouse—hearts broken, and reason 
of the Society when thus legitimately expres-- We have long believed that the colored|cracked, by agonising and protracted delays— 
sed. \race in this country were, by education, ha- suicides: committed to escape the torture of a 
process in equity. But this is notall. “Ifthe 

’ Se si transit of property from hand to hand,” observes 
A Ray or Hore ror tue Cotorep Peorte.— catty the improvements of civilized life into| the Times, “ be impeded, as it is, by the process 
In this time of darkness which now per-,more benighted regions, and we look forward |of the Court, the mere law-costs, considerable as 


tities | bits of life and associations, peculiarly fitted to 


a ; e . they would be, as a per centage, are the very 
Bae : ll ali snds of the op-| With confidence to the day when their race) ‘"*: ? a , ) 
vades the minds of the friends of tl i smallest item in the account. The question af- 


fects us all. We may all be executors or trus- 
any movement tending to improve their con- "es lor good government in other portions of] tees to-morrow. It is not one man in a hundred 


pressed colored race, it is pleasant to see will illustrate high mental and moral capabili- 


dition, and especially such as are projected the world. jthat passes through life without being called 
: . . T e r , ibiti slew upon to perform some such office for relations or 
and fostered by one of the most powerful na-| The effect of such anexhibition upon slave-| I I 


: ; Pe friends. We fall asleep trustees, and awake par- 
tions of the earth. ry in this country would be powerful indeed 3\ ties to a Chancery suit, and the forms of proce- 
The following is a copy of a dispatch re- for if the idea of the colored man’s inferi-|dure in Chancery appear to be such that a man 
cently issued by Lord Grey, Secretary of ority and degradation is once fairly destroyed, | had better gather together what little of his prop- 


. . arty he can : ake self o an suffer . 
State of Great Britain, to the Governor of the by unequivocal evidences to the contrary, 80 (it . a caciedsieehatcameen Lord 
| Langdale says, ‘‘ Of all the grievances which af- 
i the supporters and apologists for holding such fect a country, none tend so certainly to unfasten 
« Downino Street, October 16, 1850. ' people in slavery must be diminished, and {all the bands which hold society in peace and 
“Sir: | have to acquaint you that it has . “ 


British colonies: that the whole world must acknowledge it, 


; hin el one great prop of the slave system will be harmony together, as those which are found to 
ste » the sirable class ‘ ; ‘ te eee an : 
been suggested to me that a desira ahairene 8 : prevail in this Court, and yet there are none 
f emigrants for the West India Colonies|thrown down. 


o \which excite so little clamour or alarm, none, 


might be induced to come to them, from ainong| We submit these remarks on the move-! perhaps, which attract so little of public atten- 
the black and colored population of the United 


; ; . . > 4 Wea t ‘ BP? on ¢ Pi aa.(*h: 
ments towards emigration now making by|tion.”” “ Yes! Mr. Counsel,” said a Viee-Chan- 
States, whose arrival and location, if they - a ‘ry long ago. in reply toan ; ‘0g 
alae I b the British Government to the consideration|°¢!!° 2ot_ very long ago, in reply to an applica- 
choose to come, would, ao no a - ad- : ; "., _, {tion to His Honour, in an administration suit to 
vantageous both to themselves and to the ( olo-| of the readers of the Intelligencer, without in-| \,Jor the usual reference to the Master; “Yes, 
nies. : ; hich tending in the least to diminish the christian |let the usual deeree go for destroying the estate 
*]l am not aware of anything which can be ° ‘ ‘ ‘ I; » conrae of law.” 
ha Selentel Gleteimmee ts os jobligation which rests upon all true Friends|!® duc cours¢ of law. F 
oe ane a | ; a every where to exert their energies in im merely of the Chancery system, viewed as a 
= ' wratior > s , oO ¢g B ; > ° © z -« ‘ . 
courage such immigration, be ia ‘ shane” r 5 oe 5 whole ; to be properly sensible of its ingenious 
og : ese ae 9 cts , Co > 1 , > , . . 2 >, . . . . St - a “ye 
readiness to pass acts giving the — ege : proving the condition of the colored people wickedness, it is necessary to become familiar 
ar ain « a 
sie i any re Ohi ee maa /amongst them, and to endeavor both by pre-|with some of its details. A case is now before 
ine to settle there, and providing that a bounty am trae sanitensen an ehin wa will; 
co : +} . cept and example to remove that cruel preju-|¥S- 1a as few sentences «s possible we will at- 
should be payable on such immigrants, under s tempt to describe it. 
such arrangements as may be thought desir-) which exists against them. 


| 


These are glimpses 


A. has an estate left to his wife, with remain- 
able. o her childre , Y 
“| would also suggest, as deserving of con- a der to her en fren, upon her é ath. B., the 
woult : y 8 st, as sng g a | executor, being about to sell some of the houses 
sideration, whether laws might not be passed, 


Diep,—On Third mo. 4th, 1851, Resecca Fusseut,!and lands, for the purpose of satisfying debts due 
widow of Bartholomew Fussell deceased, aged 99|fyom the testator, 
years and 5 months. 


rendering binding, on certain conditions, en- 


? A., believing that sufficient 
gagements to pay sums of money which may 


jassets were in B.’s hands to meet the demands 
have been agreed upon by immigrants, although ; the estate, files a bill in Chancery for : 
’ ' > ts may have been contracted) ~~ On the Sth inst., at the residence of his/Upon the estate, Mies @ Dill in VAaneery for an 
noag ents may » 2p . ; e . : : res ete ag oo os seal . 
such engag aa "hile-parties were in a state|*"» Edward P. Needles, in Chester Co., Pa., Ep.|account. This was in 1833. B. puts in answers ; 
in America, and while pa i wanp Nezpias, in the 69th year of his age, a man the bill is amended, and amended answers fol- 
—, Grey lof distinguished benevolence. low. In 1835 A.’s wife bears a child. The 
- ve . 7 ’ > ce e . . 
I have, &c., sient ‘REY. | |Lord Chancellor insists upon the infant being 
“ To the Officer administering he at <a \brought into court. The suit is “abated ws 
Government of the Leeward Islands,” &c. 


CHANCERY ABUSES. ‘supplemental bill has to be filed, making the in- 
ifant a plaintiff, and all the other parties have 

We have just received a variety of printed/again to put in answers. The child, however, 
documents from the Chancery Reform Associa-|dies a few weeks after birth. A. has then to 
steadily opposed the schemes of politicians’ tion, from which we gather the following most take out ietters of administration to the estate of 
and of those prejudiced against them, look- impressive facts. The property at this moment the deceased infant, and to file another supple- 
locked-up in the power of the Chancery Court) mental bill, demanding another edition of answers. 

considerably exceeds the sum of two hundred|In 1836, A.’s wife bears him a second child 
millions. The fees paid by suitors to taxing-|which has to be presented in court. This 
tion to countries in which their rights would) masters in Chancery, at the rate of 3 per cent. 


Although, in common with a large portion 


of the friends of the colored race, we have 


ing towards their compulsory removal from) 


this their native land, yet voluntary emigra- a 
also dies, and all the formalities necessary in the 
be respected, and all the avenues of improve-|0n the taxed bills of costs, during the year be-|former case are repeated in this. In 1838, an- 


tween November 1848, and November 1849, other child is born to A., and the whole process 
amounted, according to a parliamentary return has to be gone through again ; and in 1840 a 
made in March last, to £31,781, showing that) fourth child, and the necessary Chancery conse- 
We see no reason why the colored Ameri-'in that year taxed costs to between £1,000,000| quences. In 1841, one of the executors dies, 
can. like his white neighbors, should not emi- and £1,100,000 had been paid by suitors, to) when another supplemental bill has to be filed, 

: ws which, when untaxed costs are added, the total and all parties interested to put in theiranswers. 
amount will reach to £2,000,000 a-year at the! After this occurs a bankruptcy, when there is an- 
| very least. There are suits now pending which /|other repetition of the whole case. 
The oppressed from all portions of Europe have been in the Court of Chancery for upwards 


ment opened. to them in common with the 


more favored classes, is a far different thing.| 


grate to climes and countries more congenial 


to his improvement and happiness. Se enenes of 
last before the Lord Chancellor for a hearing, 
—the Germans, the Poles, the Irish—are seek- of a century ; and the simplest cause to put a| who decrees to refer it to the Master, “to take 

legatee in possession of his estate can hardly be|the accounts in the usual way.” ‘Twelve months 
carried through in less than from ten to twenty|are consumed in drawing up the decree, five years 
years, the fees and lawyers’ bills steadily mount-|in going through the accounts, which might have 
and why should not the oppressed colored ing up the whole time. This is bad enough, and| been gone through in five hours, and, at last, a 


ing by thousands that protection in this coun- 
try, which is denied them in their native Jand; 
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} 


hed 

report is given in, the Court c 
that the estates «} 
} 





re-he ring of the suit is reac The Mas 
‘ ; 


noryu 


mak« s a decree, 


defray the costs, the balance, 1F ANY, to bi pa l 
into the Bank, “to await the further directions 
of the Court The minutes of the decree, how 
ever, have to be settled by counsel, who spend 


over them two years moré Meanwhile, another 
the 


hankruptey occurs—the process has in to 
he The case is n t yet endk l,and 


r 


rone through 


costs considerably more than half the original 
legacy have alread) been incurrs | 
Here is a single specimen of the process— 


and 


at 


spent, 


thousand pounds ar 
in arriving 


ne arly three 
\ years 
result which, under any reasonable system might 
have been attained in less than that number of 
days, and for less than a thirtieth of the expense. 


seventeen are consumed, a 


None onformiust 


——_— 


THE MYSTERIES OF DENTAL SURGERY WITHO!l 
ITS MISERIES. 


Or a Visit to Dr. Morton’s Tooth Factory. 


T 


Entering, we first steam engine, 


f examine 
throbbing away like a fettered giant, yet obedi- 
He has but 


, still pursu- 


a 


ent as a child to its vigilant director. 
to move a finger, and his iron slavi 
ing its labor, pumps water, blows the fire, or pro- 
yp ls suppleme ntary mechani al devi Cs, of which 
we shall hereafter spe ak. 


yy) 


Now we enter the * mill’ proper, where 


stones revolve with fearful velocity, and send 
forth a delicate flour. Taste it not, unless you 
wish to have your teeth set on edge, for it is 

ulverized stone; 2 that of the hardest 





kind, as you may sec by examining one of the 
lumps in yonder pil Let us tak of these, 
und have it “ put thr yugh’’ by the workman 
Th this ol ot 
in New Jersey, whence 


Need] 


om 


quarry whenes lurate mass 
| spar comes, is 


brought to West 





tons are u im, \ the iu 
horse. Once in this establishmeut, it is broken 
into small pieces and the best bits ar culled with 


care. 
Th ygo into the mill, wl 


} 


revolve with almost electri swiit s nd 
come out at last, in a white, pur looking powder, 
which resembles pulverized pear sprinkled 
with diamond dust 

This would make teeth which would rival 
those of the freshest country beautv—but they 
seldom require them. The future wearers will 


be on the shady sh of lift , or d SCUS( may ] ivi 





left tell-tale marks. So various met oxides 
; He’ tnt aoe and mixed with ¢] 
are called mto requisit m, and mixed with the 
pulve rized silex in certain fixed proportions 
: : a Pe 
This tinted powder then goes into “ mullers, 
gigantic bowls dug from masses of rock quartz, 
> ) ) } , 
in which iron arms ki , and ind mix t 
powder into a well digested ] 
Now, we will go up stairs, W the teeth ar 
: : ; : ; 
manufactured. In a long room, lighted from 
the ceiling, sit fourteen young wom ch with 
her implements before her 
nm) ; ; hi ] j ld bel 
ihe pas which we saw mixed down low 
s brougl 1 re the damsel 
: aking 1 r ict h na 1 s n 
Ms le tn All } 
Am rican Invention? sire yt eas to il each 


¢ 


division of it with pas instrument t 
Then by th 
mould is opened, and, presto, we see a dozen teetl 
moulded after nature. 

A small furnace, placed upon a bench, is next 
used to so harden the paste that the teeth may be 
handled, and after passing through several hands 
they are placed in a larger furnace, and agglu- 
tinated, platina pins having previously been in- 
serted. Imperfections are removed, the shapes 


nt 


vement 





ram it home. a m 





cted, and the teeth (though not vitri- 
na state to recely cname l, r, as it 
lly called, are biscuit 
1 ‘ | is applied, a process which r 
{! s 1 1 cA i gy a quantity f the 
! | prepared of the « sistence of cream, at 
of the exact tint required, it is apy l to the 
face of the tooth with a camel hair brush 
Another operator (or rather operatress) then 
er the tooth with a di ite instr t 
to even its surface, and give it the perf ip- 
pearance of one of Nature’s handiworks. It is 
now ready for the furna 
Descending to the lower floor, we find the fur- 
nace, which is heated by an anthracite coal fire, 
fanned by a steam prop 1 blower. The teeth, 
placed on platina slides, which are inserted into 
platina ovens, set in the middle of the furnace, 


are the 
description 


re subj ( ted to a heat of the most intense 
When sufficient] 
Vesuvius, they are “ annealed,’ 
ed.” 1 
thrown from a considerable height, whil “red | 
hy 


} 
: <a 
y bake | in this} 
’ and then “ test- 
Those which are now approved, may be | 
| 
mar 1.| 
ge di 


and is placed | 


, intoa tub of water, without exploding, or 
pine } 


st interesting 


ith hammer int 
of the m 


establishme nt, 


ven 
Th 


P irtinents 


w a ) 


a 
is 


of the 


furnac one 





under the supervision of an operatiy possessing | 
great skill. 
The perfect teeth are carried from the furnaci 
up stairs, and we will follow them. One of the 
females examines them with care, and assorts 
those destined to form sets Another arranges 
thes set by sticking t! teeth on stl ps of 
: : . : 
wax, and they are then taken to the ¢ iInting 
room j 
In the counting room, assortments are arranged 
in pasteboard boxes, and these are packed for 
ver part of th United States There are also 
t \ neies in Europe, and (if we1 t 
not) the ease at the Lendon exhibition wil] 
< sh the natives In the counting room 
sa gigant safe, where the valuable 1 ls 
, ’ ) } ; 
it! platina wit re deposited ¢ ry night 
Now let us return to Boston, and visit Dr 
Morton's house, at 19 Tremont row. 
We are received, and then ushered into th 
8] is Operating room, where scor f shallow 
lrawers are filled with instruments, yet not one 
< } This n¢ ily t Tt paim-g ng engines 
a refined courtesy to those who come with their 
n ry is syst ms In a tremor. ; 
he patient having his old snags ren 1, the 
Doctor takes an exact pression of his mouth 
pure wax, containe 1 in proper moulds. These 
go up stairs, and we—bound to see the whole— 
will follow 
The laboratory, into which we now enter a 
perfect . A fiery furna massive anvils 
i i tf 7 + } } 
DiOW-pipes OF the most ved chemical prin- 
ciples, lathes, work-bet gold rollers, wir 
} ng machines, casting ls—in short all the 
paraphernalia of dental mechanism is here. 
Every thing is as neat asa pin, and by m “ 
f speaking tubes, the intelligent operatives 


1 
) 


ne 
DHect 


immediate ec 


ir mn nh 
Taking the wax mould, the operative fills it 


with a composition, which re-produces the 


f; } 


rhia gol 


pa- 


tient’s mouth.—Pure Ca dis then rol- 


1 and swedged, and wrought, until it exactly 
fits the “east” of the client’s mouth. These 
casts,” which, with other individual appli-; 
s, are deposited in a series of cases, duly 
labelled, in case they may be hereafter needed. 


The gold plates, thus made, are next attached 
to a curious fac-simile of the patient’s mouth, in 
“working-order,” and the operative thus 
enabled to affix the teeth so that when the jaws 


is 


“1 


open and clos V 


A perfe 


meet with re gu 


i 


tt 


ty finishing operation, and the rest 
is ready. 

Springs, wires and like m nery, are her 

tirely dispensed with, and tl sets of teeth 

serte l DY f “J / P TI *s 18 an 
idmirable ph phical contrivan id has 
s 1 sey re tests In one experiment, Vv 
chron lin t Christian Register staple 
was soldered to the plate before it was inserted 
in the mouth, and the following weights were 
raised upon the patient’s erecting the head, atter 
a string had connected them together, without 
detaching it trom the jaw. First, 1 lb—2d, 2 Ibs 
3d, 5ibs.—4th, 71bs.—5th, 10 lbs. No heavier 
weight was attached, as it was feared it would ir- 


ritate the jaw too much.—<American Nentinel 


HF 


—_—— 


Frier Weekly Ir ge 
» HOUSE OF PRAYER 


F 
T 


The Most High dwelleth not in temples a ade with hands 
Not in buildings made with hands 

Hath Jehovah placed his name, 

In hearts contrite his temple stands, 

Where through the spirit’s holy fame, 
True worshippers adore their Lord, 
Instructed by his living word ; 

But whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a «+ house of prayer?” 
Not his who but profession makes; 

In whom the world still holds its sway; 
Who here his consolation takes, 

Unheeding truth’s more narrow way : 
That path of life and light he shuns, 

And blindly to destruction runs; 

Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a « house of prayer 

Not his who, rich and full, has made 

Uncertain wealth his chiefest joy; 
His darling treasure soon will fade, 

And prove at best a gilded toy— 
Whose heart luxurious, now has grown 
The seat of sordid mammon’s throne; 
Then whose the heart that we may dure 
Denominate a « house of prayer r" 

Not his who rigidly pursues 

Mere forms of worship and of prayer ; 
Who stumbles, like the outward Jews, 

At the true throne of David’s heir . 
Whose holy kingdom is within, 

Perfecting peace by conquering sin; 
Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a-«« house of prayer?” 
*Tis his, that poor and contrile one, 

Who feels his wants, and humbly craves 
The bread which comes from Heaven alone, 


Sustained by which, 


the world he braves 


‘rf 


Obedient to his Master’s voice 


He makes tt y cross his cho 


Bel old 


Denominat 


ice: 


e ca 


the man, whuse heart we dare 


ea * house of 


prayer! 


' 
t 


Infirmities may o oppress, 


5 


rit’sa is | ‘ 


ty prayer express, 


! 


In 


So great a price o 


the anguage of a sigh 


ir L 
meekness graced, 


} 


meek 


ord hath placed 


Upon a heart with 
That s } 


heart 
Denominate a «h 


a we dare 


house of prayer.” 


SPIRITUAL LIGHT. 


Oh love! thou day-star of the heart! 
Ascend upon thy throne! 
Victor and iord, where’er thou art, 
To all within the power impart, 


Of life to God alone. 
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Such is the magic of thy sway locity will continue until the earth’s orbit be- pleted. In the language of Professor Mitchell, 
Upon the holy mind, ‘comes a perfect circle, and then she will slowly we say: “ The entire system forms one grand, 
That sin, all powerless in thy ray, ireverse her movements and gradually return to complicated piece of celestial machinery ; cir- 
Departs as night-shades flee the day, her former condition. cle within circle, wheel within wheel, cycle 
And leaves no cloud behind. | From the mutual attraction of Jupiter and within cycle ; revolution so swift as to be com- 


Saturn, their orbits are passing through simi- pleted in a few hours—movements so slow 
lar changes, the orbit of one becoming more that their mighty periods are only completed 
and more elliptical, while, from the same cause, by millions of years. Are we to helieve that 
that of the other becomes more and more cir-|the Divine Architect constructed this admira- 
cular, in consequence of which motions, the bly adjusted systemto wear out and fall to 
period of one is lengthening, while that of the ruins, even before one single revolution of its 


My soul was dark in other years ; 
The stain was on my brow; 

And something whispers to my fears 

Phe loss of all but sin and tears, 


If thou shouldst leave me now. 


But fears are gone, and tears are bright, other is shortening. ‘This oscillation requires|complex scheme of wheels had been perform- 
Lit with the beame of love: more than 70,000 years for its completion. ed? Atthe end of avast period amounting 
There is no sin, uor grief, nor night, _ The sun has what is called a “ proper mo-'to many millions of years, the entire range ot 
To him whose inmost soul is light tion,” i. e.,the sun, with all his dependent fluctuation will have been accomplished : the 
With cedienen fam cheese. household, is sweeping through space at the entire system, planets, orbits, inclinations, ec- 
ie rate of 422,000 miles per day or nearly half its centricities, perihelia and nodes will have gain- 
own diameter. It is supposed by some good ed their original values and places, and the 
DURATION OF THE EARTH, astronomers that all the stars have a similar great bell of eternity willthen sound One!’; 

“As intimatea by Astronomy. movement ; all revolving together in the pane 

of the milky-way, about some common centre ; 


The evidence which geology affords of the 
great antiquity of the earth, turns thought to 
the evidence which astronomy furnishes of its 
future continuance. From the many striking 
resemblances between the bodies that compose 
the solar system, we infer for them a common 
origin and acommon destiny. The earth, then, 


that the orbit described by oursun inthis grand| THE DEATH-PENALTY ABOLISHED ! 
march is so large, that this inconceivably rapid! 


: : The young State of Iowa has just set her el- 
motion continued for years, forms practically a 


; der sisters a noble example by abolishing the 
straight line ;in other words, the orbit is 80/ penalty of death. We have not the legislative 


large that the arc of it ee since this M0-| hroceedings, but the fact is stated in several of 
tion was first observed, is so short in compari-| ihe Western papers. 


‘son with the whole orbit, as to seem to be no} Wugconsin has barely failed to abolish the 
arc atall. At least, no instruments are, us yet,| 


° . al r , . 
pee ne while the system lives, and »\death-penalty this winter. A bill for that pur- 
en Seen: hat its particular destiny may! accurate enough to detect and measure its rate pose passed last session, but somehow failed to 


be, and by what means brought about, westop| of deviation from a straight line. Herschell| each the Governor so as to receive hia signa- 
not here to inquire. Our only purpose now, jntimates that the elements of the orbit MaY\ture. This vear it has failed. ‘* Wait a little 
is to consider some intimation furnished us by| perhaps be determined after 30 or 40 years’ ee ee : 

the system itself, that it is fashioned for a long observation with the nicest instruments. Of 
duration. ‘This is indicated by the immense! course, many millions of years must pass ere} 


length of some of the periods involved in this | this vast circuit be fully described by the sun.| 
system. 


j longer. 

In MicniGan, repeated attempts to reénact 
the death-penalty, abolished five years ago, 
have been regularly defeated. Says the Ro- 
chester Democrat: 

The Detroit Trbiune has an article against 
such a course, and states that flagrant crimes 
of all description have decreased since the 
|humane law wae adopted. There have been 
since 1846, in a population of 397,000, but 
three indictments for murder, and not one con- 
viction ; the jury not being able to agree in two 
instances, and the other case being one of con- 
firmed insanity."—Exchange Paper. 


We grant there is some little conjecture at-| 
According to the commonly received chro-'tached to this last illustration, which belongs| 
nology, the planet of Neptune has had but 36! not to any of the previous ones ; and yet it is| 
of his years since the creation of our race. If! so much in keeping with those demonstrated | 
the analogy between the earth and that planet! facta, that it can hardly be called improbable. 
holas good, then the first generation of his in-} Although these periods are inconceivably 
habitants is hardly yet passed away. Some Jong, still they are none the less periods. They 
comets have not yet had one year since the| are as truly periods, as if they were completed 
date of Adam's creation. lin one day or one hour. The fact that our 
3ut there are periods of greater length still.||jfe is short incomparison and that we cannot 
—The earth's Perihelion is slowly creeping jin our best estates, have any adequate concep-| 
around the otbit from West to East, at a rate!tion of them, is no more of an objection to their| — 
which will require 111,000 years to complete! existence than it is an objection to the length of SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA, 
the circuit.—T'he Perihelion of Mercury is Neptune’s period thatinsects die afier a few 
moving in a similar manner, ata rate which | hours existence, and without any adequate! water are truly wonderful. A solid body falls 
will require 200,000 years to complete it.|conception of an hundred and sixty-four years’ | from the sky in the shape of a hailstone, which, 
Other planets exhibit thesame movement. Now’ existence. lwhile it is held for examination in the hand, 
ii all the planets in the system were arranged; From the movements of the heavenly bodies changes into a transparent fluid, and then again 
aiong in & line On the same side of the sun,| through a certain part of their orbits or of their changes into avapor, and vanishes inthe air. 
and all in their perihelia, i. ¢., all in that point oscillations, science determines with the great-|If the weather is cold, it soon disappears and 
of their orbits which is nearest the sun, and|est exactness the fact that, after a certain point! gently falls in liquid drops of dew, and, instead 
then all their orbits set revolving according to jn departure is gained, the body will infallibly| of a hailstone, they appear as soft and beau- 
their present laws of motion, millions of years) return to its former condition and place. On teous pearls. 
must elapse ere all of them would meet again its faithfully returning ard thus neutralizing | . : d 
under the same circumstances to hold their|the perturbations caused by its departure, the! Water aud Lime, —t lace — 
family festival, preparatory to another revolu-| harmony and stability of the whole system de-|* bell glass, with thrice its weight of lime, it 
tien of the same length. | pend. ’ | will gradually disappear, and instead of three 
The earth's orbit isnow an ellipse, but is) Now mark the conclusion. For the same) P4t's of lime we have four, and yet the earth 
siowly Decoming circular; and at its present! good reason that we say the earth could not —— dry. Of a plaster of Paris Skids, 
rate of change will become a perfect circle in have been made and set rotating merely to weighing five pounds, one prases See 
about halfa million of years from this time.' cause fifty ora hundred days, or was not set fied water. 


Then it will begin to resume its elliptical form, revolving round the syn to cause only one or| Water in the Human Body.—A man weigh- 
beco ning more and more elliptical for some!two years, or perhaps only a small part of one|ing 140 pounds, if squeezed under a hydraulic 
millions of vears, when having attained the! year—for these good reasons do we say that/press, 105 pounds of water would run out of 
maximum of ellipticity, it will begin again to these unmeasured and almost immeasurable him, and only 35 pounds of solid dry matter 
shape itself into a circle. Corresponding with periods were intended by tfe Creator to be; would remain. A beef-steak pressed between 
this change and caused by it, isa change of described, gone through with, and doubtless blotting paper, under a press gives out four- 
the period of the moon’s revolution. Its period many times repeated, ere the great chronom- fifths of its weight in water. Water, therefore 
is now slowly shortening; its motion in revolu- eter runs down. jis the first necessary of life, and this accounts 
tion, of course increasing: and this rate of in-| Our ideas of the perfection of his workman-| for the healthiness of those districts where good 
crease is such as will make it gain a little more ship are shocked by any other conclusion.| water is supplied to the inhabitants. 

than its diameter in a thousand years. This Our minds refuse to admit the idea of a period| The water of the ocean absorbs two per cent. 
shortening of her period and increase of ve- of an orbit, or an oscillation only partially com- of air. 


| Water and Dew.—The transformations of 
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BEES PROGNOSTICATORS OF THE WEATHER. 


55 &. Payne, author of the Bee Keeper's 
Guide, says: —* | am not aware that bees have 
ever been placed in the list of those creatures 
which are said to fortell the changes of weather, 
as many animals of the fea hered and insect 
tribes are ; 
most of the weatherwise. 


but in my opinion they stand fore- 


A nice observer, cy 


during 


looking atthem inthe € arly morning 
the working season, will very soon be able to 
form an opinion as to what the day will be, and 
that almost toa certuinty; forthey will some- 
limes appear sluggish and inactive, althougt 
the morning is very bright and showing every 
appearance if the sun 


sounu 


Ani, 


cloudy 


yr a fine day; but 
clouded, rain 
again,the morning may be dull 


becomes and follows 


and : 
and sumetimes rain may be { 
may be 


numbers ; 


Aiiing, When they 


t 
ovse 


rved going out 
j 


Ana 


as sure aslti 


becomes bright and fair.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 
brat 


city 


MARKI 


market 


s se 

use i ni 

held at 5 25 a6 25. 
Rye Frove 
Coun Ms Al 
Wusat.—There 

sales of Penna. 

$i 04 
Rvyve.—Last sale of Penna. was at 65c, 
Conn —( 


commands . 


Small sales at &3 37 


sat Be i 


Ne 


is more inquiry for Wheat 


red at white at 


rn is more inquired after, and vellow 


84 a 60c. afloat. 


Oats Are at A3c for Penna 


TT 


ene 8. LYTLE 
° 


Garden, has 
Spring Goods 


~~ | wy 


E. cor. of pring 


received 


Seventh an 


a beauti!u! assurtment of 
, suitable for Friends An 
wool, De Lains 
Argent nes, 
Popl 
Bengola Lustres, &c., &« 
Mode Alay acas for 


above goods are entirely New Styles an 


which are 


very neat style all 
gayer 


Chenes, Silk and Linen 


and 
low-Du 
Barege Lustres, Silk 
A lot 


the 


neal, medium 
Jas; 


styles, Silk erines 
iins 


and Mohair Lustres, 


of Superior Spring. Many of 


I very desirable 
Friends, 


Also, a lotof Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Boo 
Musline, much below the regular price. Fr 


for 


rends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. 3mol5 3m. 
K VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 

4 ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached 
when le ired, his supenor WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which 
drawn by a epiget cold and clear as crystal, 

ALSO In store and for sale: 

WATER COOLERS, SEAL 
COPYING PRESSES 

rRUCKS for moving Boxes 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES —PACKING LEVERS. 

PORTABLS SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable warm or cold water it 

OLIVER EVANS, 

GIS. Second! door below Che 


is 


AND LETTER 


Bales, &c, res. 


in St 


(o use 


3d mo-tf. 


enuls 


ee BOOKS AT VERY LOW PRICES!! 


my ” 
e suvecriber o 


ers the following very 
works at VERY 
gaged in forming I 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb; Life 
ergill,; Journal of the late Margaret 
ge Fox, by Josiah Marsh; 
late of Pottenham Letters of the late J 
Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8 vo.; Life and corres; 
dence of William and Alice Ellis; Sewel’s Hist 
vols. in on: ; Guide to true peace; Plain path to Christian 
Perfection; Memorials of Rebecca ‘ones; Life of Tho- 
mas Fowell Buxton: Clarkson's Life of William Penn: 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline; Youthful Piety, & 
&e. HENRY LONGSTRETH. 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


LoW prices to « 

sbraries, 

of Samuel Fot! 
Woods; Life of 
Mari | Z. 


hn Barclay: 


Geo Memoirs olf 


ry 


mar22-tf 


yvol LKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 
cond Ed procured of 


W holesale or Retail. 


, &e- 

tion, can be the publishers, 
WM. D. PARRISH & Co. 

N . 4. N 

n want of Comfortables, Quilted Skirts 

| 


rth Sth St 
DERSONS 
and substantial 


the N 


ment of Poor 


oder clothing, can 
for the Relief ar 
. No. 242 Green St. ab 


be supple 


rthern Association 


W omer 


Quilting done at the shortest notice. 


{ CARD.—The 


lstomers 
store from No. 91 


few ( 
rs for ‘+ 


Undersigned wishes to 

that he has remove: 
hird Street,to 52.N bh |} 
Arch et , al 


heretof 


and friends, 
North 


west side, a ors above 


ustome eir ftavors re 


juests a continuance of the same 


In addition to a well selected stock of C! 


meres and Vestings, which he will make up 


und at at 
of 


Ikerchie Is, 


at reasonable prices sort notice, he intends ke se | 


Js 
Suspenders, 


ng a go d 
Stocks 


assortinent 
Hat 
ars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
R51 


Furnishing Goo such as- 


ravats, Shirt's 


Bosoms, 


. 11. Ist, 1 


! EMUVAL—MARY ANN SHAW, hb 

No. 15 North Seventh 
rA Arch 

attention of Friends to her « yrimet 

GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, cor 

utterns of Fre ( White and 

and |] ] 


and the 
assortment of her 


as Temove 


N.E 


CHINA, 


from street, to the 


rner of Seventt streets 


where 


438 


hina 
lea sets 


vilet sets, se ¢ 


a genera in her 


will be sold at reasonable prices, 


goods 
and sent to 
th 
EYRE & LANDELL, 

W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 


Philadetj , 
lished a store where Friends now resort to 


ity. 
Ss. 


ave esta! 


reocure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
M De Laines 


suit } iain 


Plain style 
Shawls, to 
Neat Gin 
Merinoes 


taste, 


ghams at 


in Style ¢ ver 


‘riends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 


E. & ] 


Cray lie Sse, 


». bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 


Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 


Is, not only of the first quality 


(auze 


etan, and other cap stuf 
the 
Evwarp E. 
Jan li.—t- 
tARPETINGS for Three 
( ) Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 


ings, also Entry and Stair C 


but i est order, 


Erne. Wasarnoton I. Lanne 


Friends.— Neat Patterns 
arpetings in variety 
Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Fable and Sand Covers 
OIL CLOTHS, all foot to 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins anc 


great 


of pattern, 


widths from one 24 
} 
joor mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


ee HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.- 
nt 


rand offer for 


We have 


and Sale, a large assortment! o 


very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
ors, Halls, Vestibules 


rossed pspers, and' velvet 


in, for Parl comprising gilt 


of 
marbles, handsomely varnished 


ac. 
} 


and ¢ 


the 


papers, imilations 
various Woods 


vilt 


gilt ar { 


rs 


} velvet borde fire board patterns, window cur- 
&c., Wholesale and Retail. 
our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted | 


we 


sins We have connected 


i 


by a rson of great practical expenence, and 


best French 


enabled to offer papers 


I 
ims ort direct trom severai of the manu- 


acturers, by which means we are 


yn very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 


a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. <d 
trat ce No. 4. 

work warr 
the 


r other bust ess 
story. En 
” All 


in 


anted, 


at 


and papering done in the 


cily or prices, by 


country experienced 
workmen. 


A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
W.D PARRISH & Uo. 


21th mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, 5th street, Philada. 
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EMOVAL.— Emu™on Kimper Jr, wouldiniorm his 
friends that he has removed 

M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 41h door 

5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 

want of Hats ng confident that 

tion will be to price or 


Friet 


I 


with Isaac 


and is now engaged 


aove 


those ir or Caps lee 


ratislac rendered in re 


quai- 
ity. An assortment of plain hate for ds alweys kept 
i 


ar ‘ { 


r mace » order 


WM. D. 
Fifth 


PARRISH & CO., 
iwc 
Philada. 

facturer#, Imy orters and Dealers in Paper, Paper 


No. 4 N St., doors aboves Market St. 


Manu 


Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stati nary 


12th mo. 7-tf 


ALTIMOKE Fatenns can obtain Marriage Cert 

RB: ates and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851, by 
applying to 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

Balt mo 

NEW YORK Fatenps can obtain the same of 

GEORGE BAKER, 

New York. 


re 


co STERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BUOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co 
The winter term this 

18th of llth mo 1850 and will continue for twe: 

wer ] erms—sixkty 


part the 


FOR 
N. &, 


ot mmenced 


institution e the 


ty-lwo 
at 
tuition ‘ ard, 
ng, mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the of 
ooks, &e. except mathematical books and 
ments. One half payable in advance, the otherin 
of the t H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 

Stages running between Bordentown and C 
pass the school daily. 


dollare for the session, or at tl 


rate, fora of term, including t 


wash use 
siinecessary | 
ittatr 


the n ie rm. 


ross 


wi m. p 


ks, 12 mo.7 
ACOR HAMER, Jn., (Successor to Jacob 
& Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the 
of his the friends of the 
rth Fitth Street for years paid 


to Frier 


his customers satisfaction. 


H immer 
patro 
rm at 
part 


friends and late fi 


having 
ds clothing, feels assured he will 
» give 


4th mo, 4-t! 


eae AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
aly made or made to order, at short 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 


BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES 


Also a 


notice 


full 
hand, all for sale at 


assortment of TICKINGS always on 
the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers and Mattresses 
REPAIRED 


4th mo. 20th.—tf, 

pLAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE- 
| CEIVED.—CHARLEs ADAMS now offers, 

Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy, 
made expressly to to of 


5 doors abuve 
baked 


i 
or scalded 


order and 


suited the wants 
Friends—verv desirable, 

WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer and clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &c.—This 
article now well 


is 

upward. 
A deduction made to wholesale buyers. 
No. 79 Arch St 
P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand. 
12mo. 7. 1850. 


known, and is sold from 57? cts. 


between 2nd. and Srd. north side. 


NRIENDS’ MARRIAGE 

Kk on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed ty all 
either before the meeting 


CERTIFICATES.—J ust 
printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates 


marriages according to the order 


Friends. 


Price $2, 


ot 
of at private houses, 
also a handsome assortment of 

WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 

WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
WAFERS 

W. D PARRISH &Co 
4 North 5th Street. 


P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer, 8. E. corne 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia 
He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of in Ground Rent and 
Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 
8 me. 17— 6 mos. 


moner 





